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EN The Emotional Needs of 
in Crippled and Non-Crippled Children 





William M. Cruickshank and Jane E. Dolphin 


CCURATE knowledge of the de- are pitied or not pitied, are understood 


33 gree to which physically handi- or not understood in terms of the 
capped children approximate their particular group of studies which fall 
4; non-handicapped playmates insofar as into the hands of psychologists, teach- 
emotional and social characteristics ers, and administrators. 
45 are concerned is not available. The The present writers do not proport 
picture is a confused one. Studies + answer the problem in toto in the 
4g are available which, on the one report of a current study. They do, 
hand, demonstrate that crippled chil- however, hope to throw some light on 
53 dren are less well adjusted than non- one phase of the problem through a 
& crippled children. Similarly, each study employing adequate numbers of 
of these studies can be matched by children in its samples and through 
.59 one which shows that crippled chil- the application of careful statistical 
dren as a group are equally as well analysis of the results. These two 


}: ‘ ; 
adjustec * better adjustec ‘ heir , . 
adjusted or better adjusted than thei factors have been absent in all too 


— lad > > ‘aries * . > . a . 
, CORRES “COnseEaporEreE. The many of the earlier studies. 
-63° problem needs clarification because 

I lect ; : 

: 2C o > : as 

—— so much depends upon accurate knowl- Se ecting the emotional phase of 
Crippled childhood adjustment, the writers 
earlier reported findings pertaining to 
the crippled children alone, and pro- 


nt of edge and _ understanding. 
children are segregated or non-segre- 
etroll sated, are accepted or not accepted, 


jwoot jected certain questions which of 
K. Nilson, “Certain Intelligence Aspects necessity remained unanswered until 
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ministered to two groups of children: 
one, a group of eighty-seven crippled 
children; the other, a group of 193 
non-crippled children. The group of 
crippled children consisted of forty- 


two boys and forty-five girls; the 
group of non-crippled children, ninety- 
seven boys and ninety-six girls. The 


former group included children handi- 
capped by cardiac conditions, cere- 
bral palsy, poliomyelitis, Perthe’s dis- 
ease, progressive muscular distrophy, 
spina bifida, and other orthopedic or 
neurological impairments. The chil- 
dren of the crippled group were en- 
rolled in a public day school for ex- 
ceptional children and included pupils 


in grades four through twelve, in- 
clusive. The non-crippled children 
were from a comparable _socio-eco- 


nomic background, enrolled in a pub- 


lic school, and included pupils in 
grades four through nine, inclusive. 
Non-crippled children of high school 
age were not included in the current 


study due to the very small number 


of such children found in the crippled - 


group. 


While the details of the test used 
are adequately described elsewhere, it 
is necessarey to state that the Raths 
Self-Portrait N, a emotional 
is concerned with eight basic 
belong, to 


test of 
needs, 
human needs, viz., to 


achieve, to have a feeling of economic 


security, to be free from fear, 
to love and be loved, to be 
free from intense feelings of 


guilt, to share in decision making, 
and to understand the world. Chil- 
dren obtaining scores of four or five 
on any one of the above needs are 
within the tentative norms of normal 
adjustment thus far established for 
the test. Scores between five and 
seven are indicative of a tendency 
towards an emotional need; scores 
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above seven, demonstrate the need for 
assistance of qualified persons in the 
child’s adjustment problems. 


The tests were administered to the 
crippled children in small groups of! 
ten or less during one or more test- 
ing periods. A similar procedure wa: 
followed with the non-crippled chil- 
dren. Time limits were avoided. 

RESULTS 


Table I shows the mean scores 
achieved by both groups of children 
the 
presence of needs and the fulfillment 
To the 
nificance of the between 
the means of each group, t-scores were 


be observed 


on two portions of the test, i. e., 


of needs. determine sig- 


difference 
computed.” It can fron 
Table I that no significant di 
exist between the mean scores achievec 


Iterences 


by the non-crippled children and _ the 
crippled children on any of the eight 
needs in either presence of needs o1 
fulfillment of Inspection oi 
the table shows surprisingly similar 


needs. 


scores and trends for both groups ol 
children. In the report of the earlie1 
study with crippled children, the writ- 
ers found that throughout the spar 
of grade groups included, i. e., the 
fourth through the twelfth, the scores 
the 
fear were higher than those obtained 


achieved in area of feelings o 
Earlier it was felt 
probably 


in the other areas. 
that phenomenon 
stemmed from certain inherent fears 
associated with or pertaining to the 
child’s handicap. 
that, although the dynamics may be 
different (a fact not yet determined) 
non-crippled children show the same 
trend as do crippled children. It 
should also be pointed out that where- 


this 


Analysis i 
Houghton- 


Statistical 
Boston: 


SE. F. Lindquist, 
Educational Research, 
Mifflin Co., 1940. 
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| for TABLE I 


the SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OBTAINED BY CRIPPLED 
AND NON-CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


thé Means 
F Crippled Non-Crippled Per cent level 
Ss Ol Need Group Group t-scores of significance 
test- n 87 n 193 of t 
wai Part A: Presence of Needs 
chil. Belonging 3.46 2.88 1.4367 10-20 
Achievement 4.45 3.81 1.4286 10-20 
Economic Security 3.90 3.97 .0147 90 
Freedom from Fear 6.37 6.07 A517 60-70 
ores Love and Affection 2.56 2.28 8505 30-40 
Iren Freedom from Guilt 5.63 7.12 1.9487 5-10 
the Decision Making 4.57 3.77 1.7010 5-10 
nent Understanding World 4.99 5.99 1.5242 10-20 
=e Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 
reel i is 2 
Belonging 9.92 9.82 1558 80-90 
vere os enc cr ne ro«< 
Achievement 5.05 5.02 .0532 90 
ro i js me ‘ ‘ « € »c Ts 
Economic Security 4.24 3.83 .8888 30-40 
nce . ~ é 296 e 
Freedom from Fear 4.09 4.43 .6730 50-60 
‘VEE . 7 - 6 > 9r1< ‘ ‘ 
tl Love and Affection 5.34 6.19 1.2513 20-30 
@ _ : ieee is os 
ol Freedom from Guilt 3.49 3.47 .0488 90 
ight PS ; a on . 
= Decision Making 4.24 4.35 2171 80-90 
> O T . Ty « ¢ « . © 
Understanding World 3.41 3.02 9934 30-40 
Oo 
lila 
Ss Ol a i a . 
. as earlier it was thought that the low seriously deviate category while the 
‘lier = . ate ie 
. score achieved by the crippled chil- crippled children’s score remains more 
rit f PI 
y ‘ . . 7 . . 
dren in the area of need for love and nearly within the normal limits 
eae os eee 
pal affection indicated that the need was rn 
the, . Tables II and III compare the re- 
being over-met by protective parents 
res ode sults achieved by the boys and the 
and teachers, it is now observed that : 2 ; 

0 ; girls as separate groups. Table II 
the non-crippled children achieve F : : 
neq. . ; specifically illustrates a comparison 

. ,, similarly low scores in this area and . 

feli ie 7 : between the mean scores achieved by 
that no significant difference obtains. ; ' 

ibly ; the crippled and non-crippled boys. 
In this latter instance the t-score ob- : 

pars. i eet, It will be observed in this and the fol- 
tained is .8505 and the per cent level 

theese .: tra ; lowing paragraphs that when com- 
_ of significance of t falls between thirty . 

os parisons by sex are made, certain rela- 
and forty. ; : i 

be ’ tively minor differences are apparent. 

2d). Although significant differences do Table II shows that the need to 

ame not prevail, it should be noted that achieve is more adequately met with 


BEF 


{the non-crippled children achieved a 


mean score of 7.12 in the presence of 
the need to be free from feelings of 
This score places the group of 
children in the 


guilt. 


non-crippled more 
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the non-crippled boys than it is with 
the crippled boys. The former obtain 
a mean score of 3.89; the latter, 4.76. 
This results in a t-score of 2.2615 
which falls between the two and five 
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per cent levels of significance indicat- 
ing fair significance between the two 
means. Likewise a greater than one 
per cent level of significance is noted 
between the means of the two groups 
of boys in the need to be free from 
feelings of guilt. The non-crippled 
boys demonstrate this latter need 
much intensively than the 
crippled boys. In all other areas of 
need presence or need fulfillment, 
similar scores are achieved by the 
two groups and the resulting t-score 
does not prove to be significant. 


Table III shows the results achieved 
by the two groups of girls. These 
results are similar to those obtained 
by the boys in the greater number of 
instances. The area of guilt feelings, 
as with boys, shows a significant dif- 
ference and the mean scores indicate 


more 


that greater guilt feelings exist within 
the group of non-crippled girls than 
among the crippled girls. Likewise 
the non-crippled girls show ‘a greater 
need to understand the world than 
do the crippled girls. 

The scores also show that the need 
to share in decision making is being 
over-met in the lives of the non-crippled 
girls. Part B of Table III also shows 
that the need for love and affection, 
while over-met with both groups of 
girls, is more adequately fulfilled for 
the non-crippled girls than for the 
crippled girls. In this instance the 
mean score for the non-crippled girls 
is 5.57 for the non-crippled girls; 6.88 
for the crippled girls. This results in 
a t-score of 2.7292 and a greater than 
one per cent level of signficance. 

Table IV deals only with the non- 


TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OBTAINED BY CRIPPLED 
BOYS AND NON-CRIPPLED BOYS 


Means 
Crippled Non-Crippled Per cent level 
Need Boys Boys t-scores of significance 
n 42 n 97 of t 
Part A: Presence of Needs 

Belonging 3.40 2.79 1.4541 10-20 
Achievement 4.76 3.89 2.2615 2-5 
Economic Security 3.64 3.85 0939 50-60 
Freedom from Fear 6.09 eu .9043 30-40 
Love and Affection 2.62 2.46 0086 60-70 
Freedom from Guilt 5.53 7.26 3.4380 1 

Decision Making 4.89 4.10 1.8698 5-10 
Understanding World 5,00 5.86 1.9103 5-10 

Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 

Belonging 5.84 6.06 4653 60-70 
Achievement 4.60 4.77 .4693 60-70 
Economic Security 4.36 3.98 .9170 30-40 
Freedom from Fear 4.36 4.67 .8688 30-40 
Love and Affection o13 eat 1.0351 30-40 
Freedom from Guilt ot: 3.48 .7156 40-50 
Decision Making 3.98 4.43 1.0976 20-30 
Understanding World 3.73 3:13 1.7761 5-10 
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TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OBTAINED BY CRIPPLED 
GIRLS AND NON-CRIPPLED GIRLS 


Means 


Crippled 


Non-Crippled 


Per cent level 


Need Girls Girls t-scores of significance 
n 45 n 96 of t 
Part A: Presence of Needs 
Belonging 3.52 2.97 1.3648 10-20 
Achievement 4.12 3.74 1.1137 20-30 
Economic Security 4.17 4.10 1605 80-90 
Freedom from Fear 6.67 6.43 9370 50-69 
Love and Affection 2.50 2.17 .8876 30-40 
Freedom from Guilt 5.74 6.99 2.7068 1 
Decision Making 4.24 3.43 2.0230 2-5 
Understanding World 4.98 6.14 2.5333 1-2 
Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 
Belonging 6.00 9.99 9240 30-40 
Achievement ae 5.29 0628 50-60 
Economic Security 4.12 3.66 1.2623 20-30 
Freedom from Fear 3.81 3.83 .0608 90 
Love and Affection 5.57 6.88 2.7292 1 
Freedom from Guilt 3.26 3.46 5867 50-60 
Decision Making 4.52 4.27 .6212 50-60 
Understanding World 3.07 2.90 4522 60-70 
crippled children. It contains a com- significant t-scores were obtained. 


parison of the non-crippled boys and 
non-crippled girls. Similar finding 
will not be presented for the crippled 
children due to the fact that they have 
been published elsewhere.’ The read- 
er will note from Table IV that little 
dissimilarity exists between normal 
boys and girls. Boys are shown to 
have slightly less intense feelings of 
fear than do girls. The per cent level 
of significance for the need falls be- 
tween two and five. A difference at 
the two to five per cent level of sig- 
nificance also prevails in the need to 
share in decision making. The reader 
will recall that when the earlier com- 
parison was made between the scores 
of the crippled boys and girls, no 





*Cruickshank and Dolphin, op. cit., p. 303. 
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However, the degree of significance 
between the non-crippled groups, 
namely, between two and five per 
cent, is such as to bring the results of 
these groups into close agreement with 
those of the crippled children. 


The difference between the mean of 
two needs does show significance in- 
sofar as fulfillment is concerned. This, 
however, serves primarily to confirm 
results noted in previous tables. Part 
B of Table IV shows that the need 
to be free of feelings of fear is less 
fulfilled for non-crippled girls than for 
non-crippled boys. Likewise, the need 
for love and affection is shown to be 
more completely fulfilled, i. e., over- 
ly fulfilled, among non-crippled girls 
than among non-crippled boys. 
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TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OBTAINED BY NON-CRIPPLED 
BOYS AND NON-CRIPPLED GIRLS 


Means 
Crippled Non-Crippled Per cent level 
Need Boys Girls t-scores of significance 
n 97 n 96 of t 
Part A: Presence of Needs 
Belonging 2.79 2.97 .9629 50-60 
Achievement 3.89 3.74 0156 50-60 
Economic Security 3.85 4.10 .8044 40-50 
Freedom from Fear 3,41 6.43 2.2209 2-5 
Love and Affection 2.46 217 1.0969 20-30 
Freedom from Guilt 7.26 6.99 .6893 40-50 
Decision Making 4.10 3.43 2.0272 2-5 
Understanding World 5.86 6.14 -7433 40-50 
Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 

Belonging 6.06 3.09 1.3125 10-20 
Achievement 4.77 5.29 1.6194 10-20 
Economic Security 3.98 3.66 1.1042 20-30 
Freedom from Fear 4.67 3.83 3.2382 1 
Love and Affection Dot 6.88 3.6922 1 
Freedom from Guilt 3.48 3.46 .0736 90 
Decision Making 4.43 4,29 4680 60-70 
Undertanding World 3.13 2.90 8388 40-50 


DISCUSSION 

It has been stated previously that 
physically handicapped children are in 
essence similar to their physically 
normal contemporaries insofar as ad- 
justment problems are concerned. It 
has been stated by these writers and 
that adjustment 
the crippled children are little if any 
those of non-handi- 
Certain exceptions 
made in 


others problems of 


different from 
capped children.” 
to this statement can be 
terms of the attitudes which the handi- 
capped child holds toward his physical 
disability. At the present writing the 
authors feel that the adjustment of 
handicapped and non-handicapped chil- 
dren is undoubtedly similar save in 


“W. M. Cruickshank, “The 
Physical Disability on Social 
Journal of Social Issues, IV. 


Impact of 
Adjustment,” 
(1948), 78-83. 
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those instances wherein the handicap 


functionally represents something. ir- 
reparable to the child or constitutes 
a factor to which acceptance is impos- 
Earlier it was felt by one of 
when the physical 


sible. 
the authors that 
handicap was irremovable adjustment 
problems would be greater for the 
handicapped child. In the light of 
the current findings and those of other 
studies which in the process of 
completion, it is felt that this latter 
factor does not necessarily constitute 
a hazard to the healthy adjustment of 
crippled children. The above assump- 
tions which these and other writers 
have made without the support of 
objective data have been corroborated 
by the findings of the present study. 


In the current study a test of emo- 
tional needs showed that in eight basic 
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human needs no statistically significant 
differences prevailed between the 
crippled children and the non-crippled 
children. In all areas they were strik- 
ingly similar. That the crippled chil- 
dren are similar to all children is at- 
tested to by the fact that in those areas 
where the non-crippled children show 
deviations in adjustment the crippled 
children show the same general devi- 
ations. This is neither good nor bad. 
The point which is being made is that 
of the similarity of the two groups 

Where the 


children show an intense need to be 


children. non-crippled 


free from feelings of fear, the crippled 


boys and girls show a like trend. 


Where feelings of guilt constitute a 


barrier to healthy adjustment for the 
handicapped children, they likewise 
produce blocks to the crippled chil- 
dren. Both the crippled and the non- 
crippled children express a need to 
love and be loved, but in the present 
indicate through 


test situation they 


their answers that they are experi- 


encing an over-abundance of love, 


protection, and affection. 
A fruitful should be 
made to further understand the natur: 


investigation 


of the fears and feelings of guilt which 
are represented in the children of this 
study and undoubtedly, if these chil- 


dren are typical in any respect to 
other children of the same ages, of 
most children. Fear alone, to say 


nothing of guilt, constitutes one of 
the most serious hindrances to healthy 
adjustments. As an emotion it has 
broad ramifications not only in rela- 
tion to specific objects, but to general- 
ized ideas, events and things. These 
two areas of adjustment stand out 
from the other six needs on the cur- 
rent test to such an extent as to war- 
rant concern. The _ interrelationship 


between fear and guilt is close, and 
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to see both of these factors so out- 
standingly deviant in comparison to 
the other emotional needs which can 
be expressed by children causes 
thoughtful educators and psychologists 
to be rightly concerned. 


It must not be thought that with- 
out exception all crippled children in 
the present study compare exactly to 
the normal children. Generally speak- 
ing, the figures of this study can be 
considered valid. However, it is 
known that adjustment depends upon 
the degree to which the individual is 
able to accept his environment, to de- 
velop an understanding of the mean- 
ing of his behavior and that of others, 
and to be able to be accepted by oth- 
ers. Individual crippled children, as 
did individual non-crippled children, 
deviated markedly from that which 
could be considered healthy in terms 
of the Rath’s Self-Portrait N Test. In 
most of these cases of atypical ad- 
justment it can be observed that the 
children concerned are ones who are 
unable to accept their handicap _pri- 
marily because they are not able to 
understand the meaning of the handi- 
cap for them. Madadjustment occurs 
when the meanings which an_indi- 
vidual has for a situation differ mark- 
edly from those which are held by 
others in the same situation. If a child 
has a false understanding of his phys- 
ical handicap, if he does not accurate- 
ly comprehend the implications of 
the handicap or both the positive and 
negative limitations imposed by the 
handicap, maladjustment is likely to 
develop. When the individual comes 
into a situation, regardless of its na- 
ture, in which misunderstanding or 
different understanding from his own 
is current, feelings of insecurity, anx- 
iety, fear and guilt are the frequent 


concomitants. The nature of this de- 
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velopment together with the gross 
findings of this study warrant serious 
consideration by psychologists, mental 
hygienists, parents, and teachers. 


Closely related to the factors of 
fear and guilt is a third and perhaps 
seemingly unrelated aspect of adjust- 
ment, namely, the need to love and to 
be loved. In the current study this 
aspect of childhood adjustment is 
shown to be over-met. In other words, 
children are stating unconsciously that 
in their contact with adults they are 
experiencing an over-abundance of at- 
tention, love, sympathy, and solicita- 
tion. One of the authors in counsel- 
ing a high-school-aged girl recorded 
the child’s remarks to the following 
effect: 

Mother and Dad have always 
showered me with love and atten- 
tion. 
other parents because of my legs. 
I didn’t used to think much about 
it. In fact, I guess I liked it. But, now 
that I’m a little older and I realize 
that I’m not too much different from 
other children I feel guilty at all the 
time my parents devote to me. 


I suppose perhaps more than 


A freshman college student who had 
contracted poliomyelitis at the age of 
five and who still used crutches re- 
ported during a _ counseling inter- 
view: 


The one thing I can remember 
as an outstanding feeling of mine 
all during my life was the feeling 
of aggression I had to aunts, uncles, 
my grandmother, friends, and at 
times even to my mother for the 
never-ending stream of  sweet- 
sounding things that were said to 
me when I entered a room. You 
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know you can give kids too much 
love. 


The close interrelationship between 
activities of affection, love, guilt, and 
aggression is brought out beyond ques- 
tion in the excerpts from these two 
counseling protocols. It is quite pos- 
sible that the findings of the current 
study can be interpreted in the same 
rationale. If such is true even in 
partial degree, the need for parent 
counseling and family counseling is 
indicated in order that all parts of 
the family constellation can be brought 
into harmonious and understanding 
relationship. The need to approach 
adjustment from a wholistic point of 
view rather than from the point of 
view of any of the segments of ad- 
justment is stressed in these findings. 
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Present Trends in the Treatment of Stuttering 





HOSE who have had some contact 

with stuttering, either first hand 
or via books, are aware that any at- 
tempt to present a thorough discus- 
sion of the problem in a single article 
is highly presumptuous. In order to 
avoid such a situation, the writer has 
chosen to limit this discussion to a 
certain few elements which will give 
the interested reader a_ substantial 
basis for 
stuttering, outline basic procedures in 


further understanding of 
present stuttering therapy, and pro- 
vide sources of authoritative materials 
which practical therapeutic 
approaches for the classroom teacher. 
Naturally, such a presentation cannot 
pretend to be exhaustive, but it does 
founda- 


present 


provide the reader with a 
tion for securing a better understand- 
ing of this most puzzling of speech 
problems. 

Before discussing modern therapy, 
it is necessary to describe the trend 
of thinking which lies behind the tech- 
niques. During the tremendous up- 
surge of interest in speech problems 
through the 1920’s and 1930’s most re- 
search efforts directed toward 
discovering the cause of stuttering or 
describing the problem in a more near- 
ly adequate fashion. Many books and 
articles were published which implied 
or stated that the cause had been 
found. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that each “expert” seemed to 
have found a different cause! The 
natural outgrowth of these scattered 
results was the effort to find a com- 


were 


Stanley Ainsworth 


mon ground for integrating the useful 
points of view. Thus the emphasis 
has been changing particular 
“schools” of thought toward an in- 
tegrative or possibly eclectic approach. 


from 


Paralleling this change, there has de- 
veloped an increasing interest in the 
stutterer as an individual personality 
—stress on the study of the disorder 
has been replaced by a 
focus of attention on the person who 
stutters. These ideas appear to be 
crystalizing into an acceptance of the 
point of view that there may be dif- 
of stutterers. Or to 


~ stuttering 


ferent “kinds” 
state it otherwise, there is more gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea of multiple 
causation of stuttering. It appears that 
these causes may be multiple in vari- 
ous ways. It is possible that widely 
variant causes may be active among 
different stutterers. In some _indi- 
viduals the may be 
a constitutional condition of a 
tively obscure nature which for label- 
purposes has been called dys- 
phemia. On the other hand, in a large 
number of cases the individual pre- 
sents a picture of normality except for 
his stuttering and an evaluational syn- 
drome which is an outgrowth of cer- 
tain experiences. Still a third group 
presents evidences of deep seated emo- 
tional maladjustment which seems to 
be related to the speech problem. 
Within each type, different specific 
syndromes may be active. Further- 
more, any one stutterer may exhibit 
symptoms of more than one type. Thus 


dominant factor 
rela- 


ing 


@ STANLEY AINSWORTH, PH.D., is Associate Professor of Speech, Florida State Uni- 
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we have a possible explanation for the 
confusing results obtained by experi- 
mental and clinical research. 

The acceptance of such a point of 
considerable influence 
In gen- 


view has had 
on the. therapies advocated. 
eral, it may be said that the necessity 
for a “shotgun” therapy is more ap- 
parent. At the same time, the clin- 
ician is keenly aware of the need for 
adapting and directing the therapies 
with regard to each individual stut- 
terer. It is this balance between a 
broad therapeutic program and _ spe- 
cific attention to the needs of each 
which is most difficult to 
Yet this approach, for the 


individual 
maintain. 
present at least, most adequately com- 
bines a positive program for aiding 
the stutterer with an acceptance of our 
extensive ignorance concerning the 
nature of the disorder. 

It is in the treatment of the older 
severe stutterer that the breadth of 
the therapeutic program is best illus- 
trated. Regardless of specific tech- 
niques used, it seems possible to sum- 
marize stuttering therapy under five 
categories or goals. In a complete pro- 
gram, they may be roughly considered 
as stages of treatment. However, it 
should be clear that many clinicians 
place much greater emphasis on one 
or two of the categories to the extent 
that the others are effectively ex- 
cluded, and in actual practice these 
goals may be worked toward simul- 
taneously.” 


1. Alteration of the basic asswmp- 
tion of the stutterer toward his block. 
From one point of view, stuttering 
may be thought of as a muscular dis- 
coordination in the speech mechan- 
ism, which, in turn, results in an in- 
terruption of fluency. We do not 
know why this discoordination takes 


place, but whatever its reason for be- 
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ing, the stutterer who strains, blinks, t 
extraneous substitutes x 
words, and who avoids t 
words or speaking situations is evi- a 
dencing a basic assumption that he r 
conceal, or do te 


emits noises, 


for feared 


must prevent, avoid, 
something to release this discoordina- n 
tion. In relation to this attitude, he fc 
feels that such efforts are a necessary te 
and unavoidable part of the struggle in 
to eliminate the block or break in le 


A portion of _ stutter- 


fluency. 
ing therapy, then, is designed to bring 


about a different point of view. The = 
stutterer must learn to accept the fun- = 
damental block as a part of his man- ™ 
ner of speaking at least temporarily z 
and possibly permanently. The de ; ? 
gree to which he can make this adjust- ss 
ment materially affects progress it ee 
relation to all other goals. This is . : 
usually attempted by readings anc PRs 
discussion designed to give the stut. 7 
terer a better understanding of hi was 
actions and feelings in regard to hi ih, 
problem. Analysis of stuttering pat a 
terns, group discussion of experience des 
and outside assignments are helpfu e 2 
in pointing up this change in basic atti pity 
tude. Thi: 


2. Elimination or reduction of sec non. 
generall) pret 

therap) nate 

minimiz all 


reactions. It is 

desirable 
must include an effort to | 
the visible and audible patterns tha and 
the stutterer is evidencing in an ef take 
In fact, many peopl stanc 
noises can 


ondary 


agreed that any 


fort to speak. 
identify the excess 
breathing 

avoidances as the _ stuttering 
When the stutterer realizes that thes of  s¢ 
grotesque items are not a necessar listen 
part of his stuttering but are trul to the 
secondard symptoms, the desirabilit It is 
Some clin stutte 


tensions, 
irregularities an drom 


pauses, 
itsel ers. 


of removing them is clear. 
icians prefer to rely primarily on ir pletel 
direct methods. They feel that em¢ Rathe 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN THE TREATMENT OF STUTTERING 


social readjustment tech- 
will 


and 
(to 
be effective 


tional 
niques be described below) 
in eliminating the second- 
ary symptoms. Others use a more di- 
rect attack on the reactions in order 
the 
Techniques 


to gain conscious control of 
mechanics of stuttering. 
for this latter approach include de- 
tailed analysis of methods of stutter- 
negative practice, and 


ing, faking, 


learning new patterns of stuttering. 
é o> 
emotional 
An 


aspect of any case of stuttering in- 


3. Reduction of the re- 


actions to stuttering. important 


volves feelings of fear, frustration, 
anxiety 
The 


emphasis of this aspect of therapy is 


embarrassment, shame, and 


about speaking and _ stuttering. 


to reduce the severity of these feelings 
which are focused on the act of speak- 
ing. It can be seen that alteration of 
basic attitude and reduction of second- 
ary reactions assist in decreasing anx- 
iety about stuttering. In addition, a bet- 
ter understanding of the sources of his 
feelings are helpful. For instance, the 
very existence of these feelings even 
to an extreme degree is generally evi- 
dence that he is essentially normal. 
This can be easily demonstrated by 
non-stutterers who are required to 
pretend to be stutterers for a desig- 
Immediately there are 
anxieties 


nated period. 
all manner of avoidances, 
and emotional confusions at work. It 
takes very little imagination to under- 
stand how these feelings and actions 


se can develop into the complex syn- 


dromes presented by severe stutter- 
ers. Voluntary stuttering, analysis 
of self-evaluations and responses of 
and discussions contribute 
to the reduction of emotional reactions. 
It is probable that in most cases the 


ir stutterer does not ever become com- 
tpletely indifferent to his stuttering. 


Rather, the goal to be attained is a 
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reduction in emotional 


the point where it does not seriously 


response to 


interfere with social and personal ad- 
justment or later attempts to 
control the method of handling the 


with 


block when it occurs. 


4. Improvement in techniques for 
controlling manner of stuttering. In 
outlined 


the therapies 


above are not effective in eliminating 


most cases, 


stuttering blocks. In any event, it is 
quite common to give specific attention 
to teaching the stutterer how to con- 
trol consciously the sequence of ac- 
tions that occur during the block and 
thus to speak in a more socially ac- 
ceptable fashion. The “bounce” method 
is often used. This involves an easy 
repetition of the first sound of each 
word on antic- 
ipates or experiences difficulty. An- 
other quite different technique might 
be called the “loose-contact-plus-move- 
In this, there is at- 


which the stutterer 


ment” method. 
tention on relatively light lip or tongue 
contacts but emphasis on a continuous 
movement through the position 
each sound and into the next sound in 
sequence. Handled expertly, such a 
method results in speech which re- 
tains the fluency of normal speech, 
but the stutterer must continually con- 
sider it as a way of controlling the 
block and not asa means of concealing 
the fact that he stutters. Other clin- 
icians teach the stutterer to attempt to 
relax the speech mechanism during the 
moment of stuttering in order to coun- 
tension which is 


for 


teract the excess 
often present. 


5. Improvement of general per- 
sonal and social adjustment. In ad- 
dition to the specific attention to 
factors directly related to stuttering, 
it is often necessary for the clinician 
to assist the stutterer in achieving 
better general personal and social ad- 
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justment. The complexity and depth 
of such therapy depends to a great 
extent upon the training of the clin- 
ician and the needs of the stutterer. 
Medical personnel and clinical psy- 
chologists are inclined to focus nearly 
all therapy in the area of emotional 
readjustment by means of various 
psychological counseling techniques. 
Speech teachers with little training 
in clinical psychology may do no more 
than give assignments which encour- 
age social contacts. Much advice 
given to classroom teachers and par- 
ents involves environmental manipula- 
tion and alterations in their own evalu- 
ational processes which aid in general 
adjustment of the stutterer. The basic 
assumption of all types and degrees 
of therapy in this area is that as the 
stutterer becomes more adequately ad- 
justed his total problem is reduced 
in two ways. He may stutter less 
or he may achieve a better acceptance 
of the handicap that exists. 


It should be clear that not only do 
clinicians vary in the choice of the 
above goals to emphasize, but that 
therapeutic techniques which are ap- 
may be _ infinitely 
quite different 
ex- 


parently similar 
modified to achieve 
goals. Voluntary stuttering, for 
ample, may be variously employed at 
different times for reaching each of 
the first four major goals. This adds 
to the complexity of attempting to un- 
derstand therapy for stutterers, but 
for the classroom teacher it emphasizes 
the point that it is not enough to learn 
a few techniques or methods and ap- 
ply them indiscriminantly. Nor is an 
adequate appreciation of any particular 
clinician’s therapy possible when only 
the methods being used are known. 


Not all of the above goals need to 
be achieved to an equal degree with 


every stutterer. This is particularly 


d4 


‘on the subject. 
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well illustrated when we consider the 
differences in approach to younger 
and older stutterers. It might be said 
that the direction of therapy changes 
with age and other factors. That is to 
say, the greater degree to which the 
stutterer is mature, is aware of his 
problem, or has inappropriate reac- 
tions in relation to it, the more need 
there it for therapy directed specifical- 
ly toward him. The younger stutterer 
with less awareness and fewer undesir- 
able reactions needs to have a larger 
proportion of the therapy directed 
away from him and toward environ- 
mental factors which may be influenc- 
ing his speech patterns. 

The complexity of therapy 
makes it apparent that adequate treat- 
ment of stutterers is not easily learned. 
The points of view assumed by ther- 
apists still play an important part in 
the manner of attacking the problem. 
It is essential for the student and 
classroom teacher to this 
factor in reading any article or book 
Perhaps the safest 
assumptions to make is that differ- 
ences in opinions as to what is im- 
portant in stuttering do not neces- 
sarily mean disagreements. At pres- 
ent, the problem is too multi-dimen- 
sional and our ignorance is too ex- 
tensive to permit a wholly satisfying 
delineation on paper or even in clin- 
ical practice. 

Many excellent articles have been 
written providing suggestions for 
teachers and parents of stutterers, but 
it is too much to ask teachers to 
search out a large number of refer- 
ences. The reading materials listed 
below have been chosen because of 
their easy availability to all interested 
persons, and because among them 
they present the bulk of the most 
recent thinking about stuttering and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Minnesota Mobile Speech Clinic 





HE Mobile Speech Clinic was or- 

ganized in September of 1946 at 
the. request of the Minnesota Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. The 
latter agreed to finance the expenses 
of the clinic and handle the requests 
for its services in the various counties 
of Minnesota. The members of the 
clinic were employed as staff mem- 
bers of the University of Minnesota 
tech- 
nical advice from the Speech Clinic, 
Bryng 
The clinic was organized with the fol- 


and received professional and 


directed by Dr. Bryngelson. 
lowing aims in mind: 

1. To conduct a complete speech 
and hearing demonstration survey of 
the school children of the state. 

2. To demonstrate to the citizens 
of the state the possibility of speech 
and hearing rehabilitation and con- 
servation of their children. 

3. To refer children with defects 
and in need of special clinical services 
to the proper welfare or other agencies 
in the state. 

4. To offer guidance to any organ- 
izations interested in helping the chil- 
dren handicapped in speech and hear- 
ing. 

5. To further wholesome public 
relations, through the dissemination of 
information in the area of special edu- 
cation. 

TESTING METHODS 

In the initial stage of this project 
the clinic tested the speech and hear- 
ing of all the school children within 


and Adults. 
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Jane Gaff 


a single county. The hearing tests 
were individual audiometric sweep 
screen tests at an intensity level of 
15 db. The word lists from the Bryn- 
gelson-Glaspey speech cards were 
used for speech testing. It soon be- 
came apparent that a great deal of time 
which could be spent in counselling 
and lesson planning was spent in test- 
ing normal hearing and speaking chil- 
dren. Because of this, the clinicians 
did not feel that they were working 
to full professional capacity. 

In February of 1948 a new method 
of testing was put into practice. A 
public health nurse, employed by the 
Minnesota Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, preceded the Mobile 
Speech Clinic into the various coun- 
ties. She instructed lay 
and volunteers in the use of an audio- 
meter for sweep screen tests. She 
also explained to groups of teachers 
the meanings and symptoms of various 
speech disorders. When the Mobile 
Speech Clinic arrived in a community, 
all of the original testing had been 
done. The clinic saw only children 
with speech or hearing defects referred 
to them. The questions which im- 
mediately come to mind are, “Are 
these volunteer workers qualified to 
do audiometry?” “Is their work ac- 
curate?” “Are all children who need 


diagnostic testing being seen?” 


personnel 


It is felt that this pre-screening pro- 
cedure is working out very success- 
fully. Rather than feeling that children 
who should be tested have been over- 


e Jane Garr is Assistant Director of the Minnesota Society for Crippled Children 








looked, it is to the contrary — the 
volunteer workers are very conscien- 
tious and refer many more children 
than necessary. While the work of 
the first two years of the Mobile 
Speech Clinic found that 9% of the 
school children in Minnesota have 
some hearing impairment, the clinic 
is re-testing approximately 40% of the 
children. It is also felt that the use 
of lay people in the pre-testing pro- 
gram has been very valuable from the 
standpoint of building interest in 
speech and hearing problems and in 
the education of the people in the com- 
munity as to the needs of a speech 
and hearing program. 


CLINIC PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


The clinic is composed of four travel- 
ing clinicians and two co-ordinators 
who are in the office on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
who travel are all 
speech and hearing therapists. There 
is an Assistant Director, a Senior 
Clinician, and two Junior Clinicians. 
This group travels in a station wagon 
which is provided by the Minnesota 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults and carries all necessary equip- 
This equipment consists of two 
audiometers, a desk model hearing 
aid, a sound recorder, file cabinets 
with mimeographed drill materials, a 
typewriter, a footwarmer, three blan- 
kets, cheese, and crackers. 


four clinicians 


ment. 


CLINIC SERVICES 


In order to obtain the services of the 
Mobile Speech Clinic, a request must 
first be placed by the county. In 
order that complete understanding of 
the duties and functions of the clinic 
be clearly understood, and that the 
schools may be properly prepared for 
the clinic, this request must be made 
by the County Nurse, and/or the 
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County Superintendent, and signed by 
the superintendents of the city schools, 
The county must then assume the re- 
sponsibility for the pre-testing pro- 
gram. If no audiometers are avail- 
able in the county, the Minnesota So- 
twenty audiometers 
borrowed for _ this 

When the pre-test- 
completed 


ciety has over 


which may be 
screening project. 
ing program is and all 
necessary reports are in the hands of 
(the county 


nurse or county superintendent), this 


the “contact” person 
county is included on the schedule of 
the Mobile Speech Clinic. 

The length of time the clinic stays 
in one community depends, of course, 
upon the size of the school population. 
The four clinicians test about 150 chil- 
dren a day in total. The number of 
cases counselled per day varies with 
the severity of the problems seen. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


The children referred to the clinic 
are given routine speech tests using 
sentences, 
speech. The 
diagnosed and 
If speech 


isolated words, words in 
and conversational 
speech disorder is 
recommendations are made. 
discorder is a problem in articulation 
and it is discovered that the child can 
make the sound with stimulation, in- 
structions and drill material are sent 


to the parents and teacher of the child. 


In this way the child may receive 
training and aid in learning the prop- 
er formation of the sound and _in- 
tegrating it into his speech. If the 
problem is a more severe one which 
requires the aid of a specialist, a re- 
ferral is made to the clinic or agency 
which can best handle this problem. 
Parents are urged to attend the Mobile 
Speech Clinic that advice and coun- 
selling may be given them regarding 
a referral to an agency or a program 
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THE MINNESOTA MOBIL SPEECH CLINIC 


felt 
that a more complete and adequate 


of speech retraining. It is also 
picture of the child and his personality 


may be obtained through a parent 


conference. 
The children who are referred for 

a hearing retest are re-screened at an 

intensity level of 10 db. If they are 


discovered to have any hearing im- 


pairment, they are given a discrete 


threshold test and recommendations 


are made on the basis of the audio- 
metric study, history of the physical 
conditions, and family history. 

Recommendations for lip reading, 
the use of a hearing aid, and medical 
treatment are based on those from 
the Transactions of the Academy of 
Ophthomology and Otolaryngology. If 
it is felt that a hearing aid may be 
feasible for the child, the desk model 
hearing aid is used to discover how 
successful amplified sound may be. 
The child is then referred for medical 
attention and the physician or otologist 
recommends the use of a hearing aid 
upon the results of his medical find- 


ings. The parents are given advice 


about the selection of a hearing aid 
and auditory training. It is urged 
that the selection of a hearing aid be 
made in an audiology clinic or in the 


summer camp where such services 


are made available. 
PLACES OF REFERRAL 


These children are referred to such 
places as the University of Minnesota 
Clinic 


Division of 


Speech and Hearing and 
the Crippled Children 
Social Welfare speech 


are established throughout 


clinics which 


the 
clinics are. estab- 


state. These 


lished for children with orthopedic 

handicaps, plastic surgery, and cardiac 
ps, ] gery 

conditions. The University Hospital 


of the University of Minnesota is a 
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valuable point of referral for 


physical handicaps, psychological test- 


very 


ing, and further speech testing. Many 
children with speech problems are re- 
ferred to the University Reading Clinic 
when it is felt that the correlation be- 
tween the speech defect and a reading 
significant. Uni- 
versities or Teacher Training Schools 


problem may be 
with the proper facilities for any of 
these services are utilized as referral 
points for children within that area. 
Places of referral are chosen not only 
on the basis of services available in 
the clinics, but from the standpoint of 
practicality and feasibility from the 
family’s point of view. 

The clinic sees not only school chil- 
dren, but any person in the commun- 
ity who desires a test or counselling 
Many children 
as well as adults are examined by the 
felt that it 


benefit to examine the 


services. pre-school 


clinic. It is is of par- 
ticular 
school child so that some training and 
him 


pre- 


specialized help may be given 
before he enters school. 

The clinic travels during the entire 
Part of the 


spent in compiling and 


school year. summer 


months are 


interpreting the data accumulated 
from the year’s testing. The remain- 
der of the summer is spent at the 


Dowling Speech Camp. 

Dowling Speech Camp is held for 
a six-week period in the summer on 
the campus of the School for the Deaf 
at Faribault, Minnesota. This camp 
is financed by the Minnesota Society 
for Crippled Children and the state. 
Equipment for teaching and recrea- 
tion, dormitories, and school grounds 
are made available by the School for 
the Deaf. Members of the Mobile 
Speech Clinic the teaching 
staff of this camp. Addi- 
tional counsellors, and 


are on 
summer 
clinicians, 
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recreational personnel are then em- 
ployed to make this school-camp situ- 
ation well-rounded and well staffed. 
This camp, of course, is one of the 
referral during the 
winter’s testing. All types of speech 
problem children may be enrolled in 
camp; children with hearing impair- 
ments are urged to attend camp for 
lip reading, speech training, selection 
of a hearing aid, and auditory train- 
ing. The children are selected on the 
basis of need shown throughout the 


main points of 


testing year. 

In 1948 the camp season was during 
the month of July; one hundred and 
three children attended this camp for 
the four-week session. The camp en- 
rollment was equally divided between 
boys and girls, and the age range was 
from five to eighteen years. Present 
plans for the summer of 1949 include 
two camping sessions of three weeks 
each. The camping periods will be 
divided according to the age level of 
the children. This will make it pos- 
sible to have staff and housing facili- 
ties for the attendance of one hundred 
and fifty children. 

As the Mobile Speech Clinic travels 
throughout the state, many speeches 
are made to local serivce clubs, Par- 
ent Teacher Associations, professional 
groups, and teachers’ meetings. It is 
also one of the aims of the clinic to 
contact as many high school student 
groups and guidance classes as pos- 
sible so that interest in speech and 
hearing therapy may be stimulated. 
The Minnesota Society for Crippled 
Children is initiating several scholar- 
ships to the University of Minnesota 
on an undergraduate level for pupils 
interested in this type of work. 

In the past two and one half years, 
87,000 Minnesota school children have 
been tested for speech and hearing 
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defects. Of the total population test- 
ed, 4,811 children have been referred 
for further examinations by physicians. 
Aside from these approx- 
imately 700 children have been re- 
ferred for special pro- 
grams. The Minnesota School for the 
Deaf has 
the work with the deaf and hard of 


referrals, 
educational 


been very cooperative in 


hearing children. Several pre-school 
and school aged children have been 
Its staff 
has been extremely cooperative in in- 


referred to it for enrollment. 


vestigating and admitting referrals. 


The data of the two and one half 
years of testing very clearly illustrates 
the need for a speech and _ hearing 
The findings 


program in Minnesota. 


of the Mobile Unit are as follows: 


13% of the children have slight 
speech defects 

6% of the children have marked 
speech defects 

9% of the children have some 
hearing impairment 

4% of the children need special 


education for hearing problems 
5% of the children need special 


education for speech problems. 


FOREIGN BACKGROUNDS 


One must remember that Minnesota 
has a large Scandinavian population. 
This heritage is quite apparent in the 
speech of the children coming from 
bi-lingual homes. For that reason 
the percentages of slight speech de- 
fects in this state may be higher than 
Marked foreignisms, such 
as an “s” for “z” substitution, “t” and 
“qd” substitutions for “th” are in- 
cluded in these percentages. It is ap- 
parent that if a child stays in the 
community where he grows up, his 
“foreignisms’ will never be regarded 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Group Work for Leaders 


of the Physically Handicapped 





LTHOUGH work 
the 


club 


group concepts 


are same for all democratic 


groups, leaders working with 
uildren who have physical handicaps 
alert to the 
some of these concepts 


All children 


function 


cl 

should be special sig- 
nificance of 
for exceptional children. 
need many opportunities to 
in democratic groups; however, excep- 
tional children may need more oppor- 
tunities to be part of organized demo- 
cratic groups than their brothers and 
sisters, for children with physical 
handicaps may be treated differently 
from other siblings in the home. As 
a result, have distorted 


they may 


opinions of their roles in a group. 
Furthermore, some children who are 
“different” physically need additional 
help in adjusting well in social areas. 
Since it difficult for 
some of these children to assume the 


group 


may be more 


responsibilities of democratic 
members, leaders working with them 
must thoroughly understand accepted 
with groups. 


methods of working 


must also understand any 


group 
handi- 


Leaders 
implications of each 


for physically 


special 
work concept 
capped children. Suggestions are made 
in the areas of (1) group unity, (2) 
group acceptance of the leader, (3) 
democratic attitude, and (4) discus- 
sion in the group. 


HELPING THE GROUP ATTAIN UNITY 


The group must have unity if its 
members are to work well together 


Thelma Bishop 


on projects and if individual members 
are to have opportunities to develop 
their potentialities effectively in a co- 
operative environment. Since the ef- 
fective group coheres, the leader must 
know some of the common bases upon 
individuals with 


which groups of 


varied abilities and backgrounds 


build unity. 


Membership grouping of the club is 
important in determining the ability 
of that 
many situations and over a long pe- 


group to work together in 


riod of time. Children, as well as old- 


er people, have informal friendship 
groups or cliques. The leader who 
asks each member to name two or 


three associates in the group whom he 
prefers is often able to get a fairly 


clear concept of the cliques in that 
These cliques have important 
The 


club may be built around an already 
with di- 


group. 
implications for group unity. 
Individuals 


abilities 


formed clique. 
versified interests and 
belong to a single clique which is held 
together by the personality of one 
child. If this is the case, the leader 
often works to help the group demo- 
cratize its leadership and become 
socially mature enough to accept other 
members into the group. On the 
other hand, if the club is made up of 
several cliques, these cliques may fuse 
into a single group through the utiliza- 
tion of common interests and goals. 
In some cases, each sub-group needs 


may 
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the security of being able to see its 
role in accomplishing total group goals. 


The leader of a group of children 
who have physical handicaps should 
be cognizant of this tendency for 
cliques. He should be especially alert 
to the importance of personality in 
forming cliques, for personality may 
be more important than the degree of 
physical handicap. The leader may 
find that slightly and severely handi- 
capped children belong to the same 
clique. When the leader is helping a 
large group divide into workable club 
units, he may find that these natural 
groupings have far more effect on 
the ultimate unity of the club than 
the range of disability among mem- 
bers. 

Groups are also formed around a 
common interest. Interest in an ac- 
tivity such as art, dramatics, or na- 
individual members 
together, for 


ture draw 
from 
children often belong to several dif- 


The club is sometimes 


may 
different cliques 
ferent groups. 
based permanently on 
or hobby. On the other hand, interest 
is a project such as crafts may be used 
to weld a new group together. The 
unified group then experiments with 
activities in additional program fields. 

Although individuals with 


interests and abilities may belong to 
must have 


one 


varied 
the club, members 
something in common to be used for 
formulating group goals if the club is to 
have unity. Groups often need guid- 
ance in formulating goals. The leader 
can help the group determine goals 
through discussion and through help- 
ing them interpret group action in 
the light of group goals. The leader 
is often a catalytic agent in the forma- 
He gives facts 
when necessary or proposes a sug- 
gestion over-looked by the group. The 


same 


tion of group goals. 
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interest ° 


goals themselves, however, must be 
accepted as important by the mem. 
bers. Even after most members of 
the group are working well together, 
the leader may find that an individual 
member is on the fringe of the group 
and barely accepted by other mem- 
bers. The leader who is interested in 
the development of the potentialities 
of every child is concerned with the 
relationship of each member to the 
rest of the group. It is often through 
group acceptance or rejection that the 
child builds some of his concepts of 
himself and of his own worth. 


Children 
have an augmented need for accept 
for they fre 
frustra- 


with physical handicaps 


ance by their group, 
serious 


Therefore, the 


quently experience 
tions in other areas. 
leader of a group of physically handi- 
capped children must be especially 
alert to each member’s relationship t; 
the group. The child’s relationship: 
with others must help him develop ; 
feeling of self-respect. It may be es 
pecially hard for the child to develo 
a feeling of self-respect if he can no 
even gain acceptance in a sheltere 
group of other physically handicappe 
children. 


Although experimentation is bad 
ly needed to determine ways in whic 
a leader can effectively help a chil 
win group acceptance, it has been ob 
served that members who are accept 
ed by the group usually have some 
thing to contribute which the grou 
considers valuable. The leader ma 
be able to assist a child in attainin 
some acceptance through helping tha 
member discover or develop a_ ski 
deemed valuable by the group. Fe 
example, a club of motor handicappe 
girls enjoyed singing but had diff 
culty starting their songs at a suitabl 


pitch. A member who had previous 
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ly been relegated to a position on the 
edge of the group seemed to gain ac- 
ceptance and a feeling of worth when 
it was discovered that she could start 
songs at the correct pitch. Members 
often asked her to start their favor- 


ite songs. There is also some evi- 
dence that the child on the fringe 


may be brought into the group through 
presenting the problem to a popular 
member and asking his help. The popu- 
lar member may be able to influence 
toward the “fringer”’ 
more readily than the adult 
The adult leader must often help the 


group attitude 


leader. 


popular member understand the prob- 
lem, so the member sincerely wants 


to help the “fringer’” gain acceptance. 


Through discussion and deserved 


praise, the adult leader may encour- 


} 


age the popular member to give his 


continued support to the problem. 


Cursory interest is likely to fail. 
Since some unity is essential for ef- 
fective group action, and since the 
ability and willingness of individual 
members to work together in the 
basis for group work, the leader who 
is helping a group organize, or who 
determining 


find 


is guiding a group in 


membership qualifications may 


the following suggestion helpful. 


Informal play groups are usually 
made up of children who are of the 
same age or a year younger or old- 
er. Rarely are children of more 
than a year’s difference in age found 
in the natural group. The leader 
should know this natural trend 
when he is helping the group de- 
termine age limits for member- 
ship in the more formal club. 

The leader should carefully con- 
sider already formed cliques when 
he is organizing a club. Equally 
strong opposing sub-groups may 
foil attempts at group unity. 
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Each member must have, or be 
able to develop, skill(s) of accepted 
value to the group if he is to be 
accepted by the group. 

Members must have some group 
goals in common. 


GROUP ACCEPTANCE 
LEADER 


FACILITATING 

OF THE 
The group must not only have unity 
itself, 
the adult leader as a resource person 


within but it must also accept 
whose guidance is valued, if the leader 
and club are to work together effec- 
Some of the qualities that help 
include: 


tively. 


the leader gain acceptance 


An understanding of each mem- 
ber based on insight into the causes 
underlying his behavior; 

An understanding of the physical 
abilities and limitations of each 
member; 

Something to contribute that en- 
riches group experience and makes 
the leader a contributing part of 
the group; 


Skill in the 


group is free to channel its energy 


group processes, so 


into creative activity; 
Sense of humor; 
does not 


Inquiring mind _ that 


know all the answers; 

Ability to feel genuine satisfaction 
in helping others develop, so that 
the adult leader plays an increas- 
ingly minor role in the group. 


DEVELOPING A DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDE 


The adult leader, accepted by the 
group, has an important role to play 
in helping children develop a social 
climate in the club that is favorable 
to democratic group action. Most 
leaders are aware of the importance 
of a democratic atmosphere that per- 
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meates all the activities of the club. 
This democratic attitude in the inter- 
personal relationships of members and 
in the relationships between members 
and the adult leader is far more im- 
portant than a form of organization. 


The respect for individuals that 
characterizes the democratic attitude 
often develops in the group as a re- 
sult of the leader’s example. The 
leader of a group of physically handi- 


capped children must be especially 
conscious of his attitude toward group 
members. The leader must beware 


of pity. Each child is accepted not 
because he is physically handicapped, 
This ac- 
ceptance of each handi- 
capped child by the leader is often 
the basis for a pattern of democratic 
interpersonal relations within the club. 
The leader must be constantly alert 


because he has worth. 
physically 


but 


to his own reactions and to the re- 
actions of members of the group to be 
are growing in 


sure club members 


concepts of democracy. 


IMPROVING DISCUSSION IN THE GROUP 


Important decisions are character- 
istically preceded by discussion in the 
democratic club. The adult leader 
must (1) be able to guide discussions 
successfully, (2) to be able to teach 
club members how to lead discussions, 
and (3) be able to clarify the role and 
reponsibility of the participant in group 
discussions. 

Good discussion may start spon- 
taneously among members, or it may 
be facilitated by preliminary planning 
for it by the group. The problem to 
be discussed is one which the group 
considers both important and pertinent. 
Often it is a problem on which the 
group may act in accordance with its 
decision. The leader and group to- 
gether must have enough information 
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about the issue under discussion to 
bring out main facts which may af- 
fect the decision. In early discus- 
sions of the group, the leader has 
more responsibility for helping the 
group keep to the point, and _ for 
helping the group see other approaches 
to the problem. As group members 
develop in their understanding of the 
role of each member in democratic 
discussion, these 
assumed by group members. 

The leader of a group of physical- 
ly handicapped children may find that 
members have more limited experi- 
ences than a comparable group with- 
As a result, 


responsibilities are 


out physical handicaps. 
they may have fewer experiences on 
which to draw in contributing to dis- 
cussions. Therefore, the leader has an 
added responsibility for making avail- 
able to them materials and experi- 
ences which may affect the group de- 
cision. 

SUMMARY OF GROUP WORK CONCEPTS 


The group is a number of persons 
working together for a common goal 
In the truly democratic group, the 
goal is understood and accepted as 
worthy by all members. Further. 
more, important group decisions are 
preceded by discussions organized s 
that all sides of the issue are pre 
sented. Member-leader planning char. 
acterizes the projects of the group 
Projects are chosen and organized in 
light of group goals and the persona 
development of each individual. Ar 
attitude of respect for each membe 
permeates the democratic group. The 
group is willing to accept as worth) 
the best contributions of each membe! 
in many areas. On the other hand 
the individual is eager to make hi 
best possible contribution toward thé 


furtherance of group goals. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Midcentury White House Conference 


on Children and Youth 





PRESIDENT Truman’s call on August 

31 for a Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
released dynamic forces that had built 
up during three years of preparatory 
work by the National Commission on 
Children and Youth, the Federal In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth, the Joint Interim 
Committee for the Midcentury White 
State 
by cooperating national 


House Conference, planning 


bodies, and 
and 


for children and 


individuals having 
their 
is only a matter of days 


organizations 

broad concern 
needs. It 
since the President’s call, yet: 


A National Committee of 52 citizens 
has been appointed by the President, 
under the chairmanship of Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ew- 
ing, to give a general direction to the 
whole undertaking. 


The majority of the Governors of 
all States Territories and the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have reported designation 
or appointment of State Committees 
for the Conference in response to 
telegrams from the President; many 
have already reported formation of 
county committees to carry out self- 


and 


study and community action pro- 
grams. 
Discussions have been carried on 


with, and materials have been sent 
to, representatives of several hundred 


organizations concerned with children. 


Plans are under way to involve fully 


the technical skill and the resources 
of these national bodies, lay and pro- 
fessional, in the White House Confer- 
ence activities. 


Participation of agencies of the Fed- 
in the work of the 
Conference is well-advanced. Through 
the cooperation of the Federal Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children 
and Youth a plan has been worked 


eral Government 


out for widespread help from the vari- 
ous governmental agencies with pro- 
grams involving children. 


The National Committee has held a 
two-day meeting in which the theme 
for the Conference was decided; the 
week of December 3, 1950 was set as 


the date for the Conference; and an 
organizational framework was  ap- 


proved for the development of ac- 
tivities leading up to the conference, 
preparation of the Conference pro- 
gram, and development of post-Con- 


ference follow-up measures. 


A financial plan has been developed 
and a substantial grant toward the 
budget has been received from the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. 


PURPOSES OF THE 1950 CONFERENCE 


President Truman outlined the pur- 
poses of the conference as follows: 


I know of no greater challenge 
facing the world today than how it can 
help its children to be secure in them- 
selves, in their families, and in their 
communities,” President Truman wrote 


Reproduced from Progress Bulletin, No. 1, Published by National Committee Room 


5526, Federal Security Agency Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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the National Committee members in 
asking them to serve. “It is through 
secure and happy children and fam- 
ilies,” he said, “that we make an im- 
portant contribution toward that kind 
of national and international well- 
being that makes for world peace.” 
His letter to the prospective members 
of the committee stated in part: 


“This will be the fifth in a series of 
conferences on children held every ten 
years on the call of the President of 
the United States. Each of the earlier 
conferences made notable contribu- 
tions to national understanding of the 
needs of children and youth and to 
the development of principles and 
programs to advance their well being. 


“The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth has, 
I believe, a rare opportunity to turn 
its searchlight on the great advances 
decade in health, 
welfare and education. Part of the 
responsibility of the Conference will 


made in the last 


be to bring together our best knowl- ° 


edge about children and to ascertain 
ways of applying this knowledge in 
homes, schools, churches and the en- 
tire community. Through the co- 
operation of State and local groups 
throughout the Nation, I am asking 
that study be undertaken of sig- 
nificant, unsolved problems in child 
life in this country. Through the joint 
efforts of citizen groups everywhere, 
and of competent experts, I look for 
solutions to some of the unanswered 
questions about child life in this coun- 
try, as guides to parents and to all 
who work with children.” 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The 52 member National Commit- 
tee, comprised of educators, physicians, 
clergymen, business and professional 
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men, civic leaders and youth repre. 
sentatives, and labor and farm lead. 
ers, was appointed by the President 
to give general direction to the entire 
Conference undertaking. This in 
cludes the completion of the prepara- 
tory work, the arrangements for and 
conduct of the conference 
itself, and the development. of plans 


progran 


for post-conference follow-up activi- 


ties. 
FIRST MEETING OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Over 


Committee members were present at 


two-thirds of the 


the first meeting on September 8-9 at 
the White House. 


President Truman, addressing the 
opening session, expressed hope that 
some of the important problems re. 
lating to child life that confront the 
country today can be remedied by 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence. He listed as “most important 
the mental attitude of young people. 
National Committee Chairman, Oscar 
R. Ewing, presided over the two-day 


sessions. 


The full text of the President’s re- 
marks, as well as of Mr. Ewing’s open- 
ing address outlining the task of the 
National Committee, and of Katharine 
F. Lenroot’s discussion and analysis 
of the previous White House Confer: 
ences, will be available in reprint 
form after publication in the Octobe 
issue of The Child. (Children’s Bur- 
eau, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 


Extensive groundwork for the 198 
Conference has been laid over the 
past three years, Leonard W. Maye 
reported to the A Committee. Prepar. 
atory work by the National Commis 
sion on Children and Youth, the Fed. 
eral Interdepartmental Committee or 
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MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Children and Youth, by State plan- 
ning bodies, and by many operating 
national organizations, Mr. Mayo ex- 
plained, culminated in a set of recom- 
the Conference ef- 
These have been offered through 
Joint Interim Com- 
Midcentury White 
The National 
withdrawn from ac- 


mendations for 
tort. 
a report of the 
mittee on the 
House Conference. 
Commission has 
tive functioning until such time after 
be deemed 


the Conference as it may 


again to convene this group. 


necessary 


THE FOCUS OF THE MIDCENTURY 


CONFERENCE 


Consideration was given to the fact 
White House Confer- 


ences have been concerned primarily 


that previous 


with physical and economic problems 
affecting children and youth; that at 
the midcentury mark the greatest con- 


tribution toward advancing the well- 


being of children would be to focus 


attention and to concentrate studies 


on how children could learn to live 


with others; on developing a healthy 


personality and on what would be 


needed socially, economically, and 
psychologically to rear an emotional- 
intellectually sound 


ly and genera- 


tion. 


The committee agreed that a theme 
based on such an approach to child 
development appropriate and 
that knowl- 


edge in the social sciences that could 


was 
useful; there is sufficient 
be gathered and applied to the social 
institutions affecting children; and that 
the approach could well be used by 
The 


ing statement was adopted: 


State and local groups. follow- 


The Midcentury. White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth bases 
its concern for children on the primacy 
of spiritual values, democratic prac- 
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tice, and the dignity and worth of 


every individual. Accordingly, the 
purpose of the _ conference shall 
be to consider how we can de- 
velop in children the mental, emo- 


tional, and spiritual qualities essential 


to individual happiness and to re- 


sponsible citizenship. 
the Conference shall— 


To do this 


(a) bring together in usable 


form pertinent knowledge related 
to the development of children and 
indicate areas in which further 


knowledge is needed: 


(b) examine the environment 
in which children are growing up, 
with a view to determining its in- 


fluence upon them; 


(c) study the ways in which the 
home, the school, the church, wel- 


fare agencies and other social in- 
stitutions, individually and cooper- 
atively, are serving the needs of 


children. 


(d) formulate, through cooper- 
ative efforts of laymen and _ spe- 
cialists, proposals for the improve- 
ment of parental, environmental and 
institutional influences on children; 


means whereby 
these proposals may be communi- 


into 


(e) suggest 


cated to the people and put 


action. 


The objectives of such a conference 
theme would be to bring about at 
least five major results: 


(a) Stimulation of parent edu- 


cation improved in quantity and 


quality. 

(b) Greatly; heightened citizen 
participation in studying and meet- 
ing the needs of children. 


uN 
or 





(c) Acceptance in principle and 
practice by all agencies dealing with 
children of the need to keep their 
programs up to date in the light of 
new knowledge being developed in 
the social sciences. 





(d) A multi-discipline approach 
to children and the development of 
a common core of knowledge about 
children for all the professions deal- 
ing with them. 


(e) Clarification of areas where 
research is needed. 


BROAD CITIZEN PARTICIPATION STRESSED 


Broadest possible citizen -participa- 
tion in the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
is being sought, Oscar R. Ewing, 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
The 1950 Conference to 
an extent greater than of the 
preceding four decennial conferences 
will seek the active cooperation of 
the man and woman on Main Street. 
It is the first conference in which 
young people of high school and out- 
of-school ages are included in national 
planning as well as State and local 


announced. 
any 


programs. 

Mr. Ewing laid particular stress on 
participation when at the 
President’s request he wrote State 
Governors regarding the formation 
of State and local committees. His 
letter stated in part: 


citizen 


“ 


. . We hope for the assistance 
of the Governors in encouraging the 
broadest kind of State participation 
through State Midcentury White 
House Conference Committees. 

It is planned that the National Com- 


mittee will work closely with the 
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official State groups so that through 
them there can be brought together 
the thinking and leadership, the plans, 
the hopes and the aspirations of those 
who are closest to children and young 
people in their families and their com- 
munities. Suggestions and 
mendations from State groups will be 
invited toward assisting the National 
Committee in its The State 
Committees are expected to form the 
nucleus of study groups, survey acti- 
vities and discussion forums which will 
help dramatize children’s needs, make 
available the latest scientific informa- 
tion about developments in children’s 
services, and provide media for post- 
Conference follow-up activities to the 
Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. 


recom- 


work. 


“T should be grateful, as Chairman 
of the National Committee, if you will 
advise me of your action with regard 
to the designation of an existing body, 
or if necessary, the creation of a spe- 


.cial representative citizen committee, 


to serve as the State Committee, for 
the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children Youth. 
Would you be good enough to in- 
form me of the membership of the 
committee, and the name and address 
of the chairman, in order that the Na- 
tional Committee may promptly estab- 
lish a channel of communication with 
your State group. 


and 


“T believe that this Midcentury 
White House Conference can make a 
signal national contribution to the 
advancement of the well-being of our 
children. To do this, however, we 
need the help and participation of 
the Governors and of all the people 
of this Nation.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





STATE LEGISLATION 


State Legislation for Education of 
Exceptional Children, Bulletin 1949 
No. 2 prepared by the United States 
Office of 
helpful summary of state programs. 
Considerable detail is presented re- 
The main 


Education presents a very 


garding laws in each state. 
bulletin Some 
definitions and delimitations; Excep- 
tional children and school attendance; 
Status of residential schools; Special 


sections in the are: 


Education in the local school districts; 
State 
This bulletin will be appreciated by 


supervision and _ certification. 
many workers in the area of excep- 
tional children. 
CONFERENCE ON BLINDNESS 
The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness will hold a FIVE- 
DAY CONFERENCE in conjunction 
with the Interim Session of the Pan- 
American Association of Ophthalmo- 
logy, MARCH 26-30, 1950, at the 
Floridian Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. The theme of the meeting will 
be THE AMERICAS UNITE TO 
SAVE SIGHT, and among the sub- 
discussed are: Current 
blindness prevention programs in 
countries of the Western Hemisphere; 
Trachoma; Industrial ophthalmology; 
Eye problems of school children; Medi- 
management of the 


jects to be 


cal and social 


glaucomas. 

Persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with eye health and safety 
will find this conference of interest. 
Details concerning the program may 
be obtained by writing directly to 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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ALPHA CHI OMEGA VOTES ADDITIONAL 
GRANT TO THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


Alpha Chi Omega, national women’s 
fraternity, has voted an additional 
grant of $10,000 to the National So- 
ciety for’ Crippled Children and 
Adults, the Easter Seal agency, to 
continue a jointly sponsored scholar- 
ship program for training much- 
needed professional personnel to work 
with the cerebral palsied. 

In announcing the grant from the 
National headquarters in 
Chicago, Lawrence J. Linck, execu- 
tive director said the $10,000, in ad- 
dition to $15,000 already granted, would 
aid greatly in carrying the program 
through the next two years. 

Since the first awards were made in 
1948, more than 25 scholarship grants 
have been provided to qualified phys- 
icians, therapists and other specialists. 
When they complete their scholarship 
study, these professional workers as- 
sist the National Society’s 2,000 state 
and local units throughout the U. S., 
Hawaii and Alaska, as well as other 
public and private agencies, in provid- 
ing increased services for the cere- 
bral palsied. 

Members of the fraternity’s Cerebral 
Palsy Projects committee are Mrs. 
William R.. MacMillan, Evanston, II- 
linois, Chairman; Mrs. Lyman Hisey, 
Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Darrel 
R. Nordwall, Larchmont, New York; 
and Mrs. Alton Ochsner, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Society’s 


DR. CHRISTINE INGRAM ASSUMES NEW 
DUTIES AT ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Christine P. Ingram resigned 
from the directorship of Special Edu- 


uw 
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cation in the Rochester Public Schools, 
New York, July 1, 1949. She has ac- 
cepted an associate professorship in 
the Graduate Division of Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
the state center for Special Education 
Teacher-Training. 

Mr. Herman R. Goldberg who act- 
ed as Consultant in the Special Edu- 
cation Department, Rochester, New 
York, during the past year was ap- 
pointed as Director of the department 
beginning July 1, 1949. 

Dr. Ingram returned in August from 
a western trip where five weeks were 
spent in a series of lectures on “Ad- 
justing School Work to the Individual 
Child,” at the Summer School of 
Education, Victoria, B. C. She began 
her work in Illinois with the opening 
of the college year in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
was held at Hotel Penn-Alto, Altoona, 


early in the fall. 


Speakers at the Conference in- 
cluded Miss Hannah Parks, Supervisor 
of Special Education; Dr. Roletta Jolly 
Fritz, Assistant Physician at the Allen- 
town State Mental Hospital; Dr. Rich- 
ard Hungerford, Director of Bureau 
for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development, New York City; and Dr. 
Romaine Mackie, Specialist, United 
States Office of Education. 


Following the Saturday morning 


breakfast meeting, the following sec- 


Mental- 


tional conferences were held: 
ly Retarded, Mentally Superior, Rem- 
edial Reading, School Psychologists, 
Sight Conservation, and Speech and 
Hearing. 


CONFERENCE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The Department of Public Instruc- 

tion for the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania called a conference for 

school psychologists and county super- 

meet 


visors of special education to 


November 9 and 10 in Pittsburgh. 


The purpose of the conference was 


to study the. social and emotional 
problems of children and the follow- 
ing speakers emphasized the needs of 
different groups: Dr. Stuart Ikeler, 


The Pre-Adolescent Child; Dr. Wayne 


Dennis, The -Adolescent Child; Dr. 
Jack Matthews, The Speech Handi- 
capped Child; Miss Charlotte B, 


Avery, The Child with Impaired Hear- 
Dr. Carroll A. Whitmer, The 


ing; 


_Child with Impaired Vision; Dr. Gale 


Walker, The Mentally Retarded Child; 
Dr. Hedwig Pregler, The Gifted Child; 
and Dr. Theodore Elterich, The Phys- 
ically Handicapped Child. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Seattle: Seattle Chapter held its 
first meeting in October at Pacific 
School. The program for the year 


will feature the Needs of the Superior 
Child as well as of the Slow Learner 
and Emotionally Upset Child. The 
first meeting was a grand reception 
with tea hour, music, etc., and retired 


teachers were among _ the _ invited 
guests. (Mrs. Rost GREEN, Presi- 
dent.) 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 





JOSEPH S. LERNER 


STATUS OF FEDERAL AID 
LEGISLATION 
The status of legislation for federal 
aid to education has, to date, followed 
very much the pattern of last year’s 


Senate but 





program—passed by the 
killed in the House. 

The present bill, S246, 
$300,000,000 in 
to education was passed by the Senate 


which pro- 
vides for federal aid 
on May 5, 1949, by a very convincing 


vote of 58 to 15. When sent to the 


House for action it was referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor where it still resides at this 


wirting. 

An attempt is being made to draw 
S246 out of 
the House 


and up to 
This is 


committee 
floor for debate. 
possible through the securing of 218 
signatures on a discharge petition. 
Rep. Sims, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, is author of the petition. 
Progress of the Senate-passed bill 
is blocked in the House committee 
issue of the 
use of public money for private, par- 
passed by the 


over the controversial 


ochial schools. As 
Senate, S246 permits the use of such 
funds, to be determined by the indi- 
vidual states. 

It is doubtful that the Barden Bill, 
HR 4643, will be passed since it ex- 
plicitly prohibits the use of federal 
funds for private and parochial schools. 
Because of this the bill has met strong 
opposition by those favoring aid to 
parochial schools. 

As evidenced by the recent public 
exchanges of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Francis Cardinal Spellman on 
June 22, and June 23, 1949, the prob- 


lem contains highly controversial in- 


1949 


gredients -that can only be resolved 
It is hoped 
that a House counterpart of S246, or 


by careful compromise. 


similar legislation will receive favor- 
able action before the close of the 
session. 

Despite the diligent efforts through- 
out the summer of the N. E. A. and 
other organizations, and the direct urg- 
ing of the President, there have been 
no new developments in the status of 
Federal Aid Legislation. Congress- 
man John Lesinski of Michigan, chair- 
man of the House committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, has called only one 
official 1949 to 
federal aid legislation bills. 

The 
aid legislation is whether policy gov- 


meeting in consider 


basic issue blocking federal 


erning the use of federal funds for 
services to non-public school children 
shall be determined by the States or 
the Federal Government. Writing to 
your congressman today may help to 
eliminate the block and thus promote 
federal aid for education. 
SERVICES OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

Included among the many services 
of our U. S. Office of Education are 
these of special interest to the teacher 
of exceptional children. 

On request the section on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth will mail 
reference lists on the education of 
the various types of exceptional chil- 
dren including recent books, and 
periodical articles. The section deals 


with both elementary and secondary 


education. ; 
Also the staff is available for con- 
sultative assistance on _ individual 
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problems, and assistance in develop- 
ing parts or entire programs of special 
education. To a degree, limited by 
their numbers, the staff also welcomes 
research problems upon which they 
can render service. 

For assistance from your U. S. Of- 
fice of Education write’ to Dr. Elise 
Martens, Chief, Section on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, or to Dr. 
Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools 
for the Physically Handicapped, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 25, 
Dut. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
During the week of December 3, 
1950, the fifth White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth will meet 
in Washington, D. C., “to consider 
how we may develop in children the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual qual- 
ities essential to individual happiness 

and responsible citizenship.” 


The Conference plans to (1) gather 
knowledge related to the develop- 
ment of children and point up areas 
which need further investigation; (2) 
examine the environment in which 
children are growing up, with a view 
to determining its influence; (3) study 
ways in which home, school, church, 
welfare and other institutions indi- 
vidually and cooperatively serve the 
needs of children; (4) formulate pro- 
posals for the improvement of en- 
vironmental, parental, and _institu- 
tional influences on children through 
the cooperative efforts of laymen and 
specialists; and (5) recommend means 
for putting such proposals into action. 


Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, will 
serve as chairman of the Conference. 
He has stressed that the Conference 
is planned as a citizens’ conference 
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with participation from parents and 
youth as well as people in the field of 
child development. Numerous state 
committees are being formed to help 
promote wide-spread geographical par- 
ticipation in the conference activities 
and to provide pre-conference plan- 
ning. Mr. Ewing feels that out of 
the 1950 Conference should come an 
accumulation of the experience and 
wisdom that now exists with respect 
to the problems of children, _par- 
ticularly that which has been gained 
in the past ten years. It is planned 
to make this knowledge available to 
all who can use it—parents, profes- 


sional workers with children, com- 
munities, and other individuals or 
groups dealing with children and 


their problems. (Ed. Note: This con- 
ference is discussed in more detail in 
an article on page 53.) 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 
AND TREATMENT OF HEART 
DISEASE 
Heart disease, among the foremost 
health problems of the day, claims 

over 625,000 lives annually. 


Nearly ten million dollars in fed- 
eral funds has been provided for the 
next fiscal year for the research and 
treatment of heart disease. It will be 
administered by the United States 
Public Health Service. 


The grants will provide for research 
and investigations in medical schools, 
hospitals and non-federal institutions, 
construction of additional research 
facilities for study of heart diseases 
and the expansion of cardiovascular 
teaching in forty-six medical schools 
The research will include investigation 
of some phases of rheumatic fever 
which recent findings indicate may 
be an “allergic” reaction to a strep 
tococcus infection. 
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CALENDAR 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults—Commodore 
Hotel, New York, New York, No- 
vember 7-10, 1949. 


1950 Reading Clinic Institute 
University, Philadelphia, 
30-February 3, 1950. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children—Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, March 19-23, 1950. 


National Society Prevention of 
Blindness Conference with Pan 
American Association on Ophthal- 
mology—Floridian Hotel, Miami 
Beach, March 26-30, 1950. 


Temple 
January 





for 


Speech Clinic 
(Continued from page 48) 


as a speech defect. However, in test- 
ing speech using the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, these deviations 
must be recorded as substitutions and 


thus be included in the data. 
FUTURE ASPECTS 


It is hoped that eventually this test- 
ing program will be a state-wide serv- 
ice that is available to all commun- 
ities in Minnesota. At the present 
time, the Minnesota Society for 
Crippled Children, by the very nature 
of its organization, cannot possibly 
continue to service the counties of the 
state for an indefinite period of time. 
From the statistics shown, it is also 
evident that a program of speech and 
hearing therapy for these handicapped 
children is of prime importance. It 
is hoped that through the work of the 
Mobile Speech Clinic the citizens of 
Minnesota, the school administration, 
and the State Board of Education will 
see the need for such a program and 
incorporate a more extensive and 
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serviceable special education plan in 
the state education program. 

In the two and one half years that 
the Mobile Speech Clinic has been in 
operation, it is felt that the duties 
and needs of such a unit have been 
more clearly defined. It becomes ap- 
parent that a “survey” is not adequate. 
Demonstration and counselling for 
these children with speech and hear- 
ing impairments have become a must. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the 
teachers, the parents, and the children 
have made it necessary to offer some 
plan of follow-up therapy. If it is 
possible to avoid the procedure of 
merely testing, recording, and leav- 
ing a community, a Mobile Clinic 
should be able to pave the way for a 
successful and well coordinated speech 
and hearing program in the not too 
distant future. 


* 
Group Work 


(Continued from page 52) 


The concepts are fundamentally the 
same for all democratic groups; how- 
ever, the leader of physically handi- 
capped children must be especially 
alert to possible gaps in the back- 
ground of group members which may 
affect their reactions in the group. 
Democratic action is an art that de- 
pends on the inter-actions of leader 
and group. As a result, it can func- 
tion only on the level of understand- 
ing and on the level of skills in demo- 
cratic group action attained by both 
the acting leader and the group. It is 
a dynamic, growing relationship in 
the effective group. The leader must 
start where the group is in its ability 
to make decisions and to react demo- 
cratically, but both’ leader and group 
are capable of endless growth in demo- 
cratic skills. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 





Reviews 


THrrpD MrentaL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
Book. Oscar K. Buros, Editor, 1047 
pp., Brunswick, New Jersey: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1949. Cloth 
$12.50. 


Professional workers in educational 
measurements are well 
acquainted with the measurement 
yearbooks published under the editor- 
ship of Oscar Buros. The Third Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook is the 
latest addition to these publications. 
These helpful volumes are published 
by the Institute of Mental Measure- 
School of Education, Rutgers 


University. 


and mental 


ments, 

The third yearbook covers the per- 
iod 1940 through 1947, 
normally have 
by four yearbooks had not the war 
interrupted plans. The 
third yearbook consists of two major 
sections: “Tests Reviews” and 
“Books Reviews.” In addition, 
there are five indexes and directories: 
Periodical Directory and Index, Pub- 
lishers Director and Index, Index of 
Titles, Index of Names, Classified In- 
dex of Tests. 


a period which 


would been covered 


publication 


and 


and 


Measurements and diagnostic serv- 
ices are very important in all areas 
of special education since there are 
such acute problems of adjusting the 
instruction to the child. Consequent- 
ly, the Mental Measurements Year- 
book is the chief source of help for 
all workers who are confronted with 
measurements in this area. For ex- 
ample, on such a special problem as 
measuring the intelligence of deaf 
children, one finds complete informa- 
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tion and references on both the Ne- 
braska Test of Learning Aptitude for 
Young Deaf Children and Perform- 
ance Tests of Intelligence: A Series 
of Nonlinguistic Tests for Deaf and 
Normal Children, Third Edition. In- 
formation, references and a review of 
the Massachusetts Vision Test is in- 
cluded. 


These illustrations are sufficient to 
show how helpful the volume might 
be to teachers and psychologists who 
are working with exceptional chil- 
dren. While individual teachers may 
not care to purchase such a special- 
ized book, it certainly should be avail- 
the staff and to all clinical 
workers. The profession in general 
is indebted to the Institute of Mental 
Measurements, School of Education, 
Rutgers University and to its director, 


able to 


. Oscar Buros, for the pubication of 
such a valuable yearbook. (F. E. 
Lorp, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege.) 


TakE Up Tuy Bep anp WALK. David 
Hinshaw, 262 pages, New York, 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1948. $2.75. 


One may judge from the title that 
this general introduction to the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation is a message to 
the physically handicapped and, in 
part, it is. The needs of this group 
are discussed and the steps that have 
been taken to meet such needs are 
reported. Survey of the problems 
and available resources led to the con- 
clusion that one in four of the physic- 
ally handicapped require additional 
facilities and services. ‘The entire 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


book deals primarily with the one in 
four who needs something more.” 


The book is not addressed to the 
physically handicapped alone, but to 
all through whose interest and efforts 
the disabled may gain a new vision of 
their place in society and be enabled 
to work toward the realization of this 
vision. A statesman or a philanthrop- 
ist may promote a project; profession- 
al workers may prepare the handi- 
capped for employment; business men 
may employ them; all have something 


to learn from the text. 


who severely handi- 


To those are 


capped, the author gives assurance 
that 
been studied before, and realistic solu- 


found. He 


the interested citizen that the service 


problems such as theirs have 


tions have been informs 
to the handicapped is needed, that it 
is practical, and is worthy of his best 
efforts. 


There is no effort in the book to 
tell the professional worker how his 
work is to be done; but there is a 
decided emphasis on the thought that 
all the skill possessed by physician, 


psychologist, and social worker will 
fail to realize its potential value un- 
less the special contribution of each 
is coordinated with that of the oth- 

One does not deal with a crippled 
body that have the feeling of 
security that comes only to those who 


with an indi- 


ers. 
must 
are able to but 
vidual with definite mental and emo- 
tional characteristics; a human being 
whose social needs include the accept- 
ance accorded others in the home and 


earn, 


earned respect in his community. 


The value of the book to educators 
may not be greatly stressed, but it 
should not be overlooked. The point 
of view presented is an adequate an- 
swer to the grade school teacher who 
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“LO 


these 


asks, what end am I working 
with handicapped?” 
as well as to the high school super- 
visor, guidance worker, or teacher who 
“What the 


is soon to be 


who are 


queries, next for ‘one in 


four’ who graduated?” 


To all who read there is the assur- 
ance that, though services of the kind 
described are limited, they are ex- 
panding and must increase even more. 
One may have some misgivings about 
the parallel drawn between field medi- 
cal services in wartime, good in spite 
of inadequate housing and equipment; 
and the possibility of expanded serv- 
ices to the severely handicapped with 


Noth- 


ing could be more practical, however, 


obviously inadequate facilities. 


than the emphasis on the policies and 
program of rehabilitation as practiced 
Crippled and 

That is not 


armed 


for the 
Ye ork. 


the 


at the Institute 
Disabled in New 
one man’s opinion: 
of the 
Veterans’ Administration has agreed, 
“Here is rehabilitation at its best; we 


forces 


country have said, and the 


must pattern our work on that of the 
Institute.” (Harry V. Bice, State 
Crippled Children’s Commission, Tren- 
ton 8, New Jersey.) 


New Publications 


DEVELOPING A PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN Fl Lorma. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 55. 
136 pp. Tallahassee, Florida. 1948. Paper 
Illustrated. 

A statement of the Florida program de- 


signed for administrators and teachers. 


MEASUREMENT OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ADJUSTMENT. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. 1949. Cloth $3.75. 
Paper $3.00. 


Fifteen scholarly papers presented at the 


Conference on Measurement of Student 
Adjustment and Achievement sponsored 
by the Institute for Human Adjustment. 


Contributors were all specialists and na- 
tional authorities. 
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PsycHosocIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN, 
Irene M. Josselyn. 134 pp. Family Service 
Association of America, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, New York. 1948. 
Paper $1.75. 

A condensed summary of the psycho- 
social development intended primarily for 


social workers but helpful for all pro- 
fessional workers. 
REPORTS ON COUNSELOR PREPARATION. Federal 


Education, 
Litho- 


Office of 
1948. Paper. 


Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
printed. 

A series of committee reports from the 
Eighth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers. 


StaTE LEGISLATION FOR EpUCATION OF Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN; BULLETIN No. 2, 1949. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Printing Office. 61 pp. 
Paper. 

Summarizes state laws and policies re- 
garding exceptional children with special 
reference to school attendance, status of 
residential schools, programs in local dis- 
tricts, and state supervision and certifica- 
tion of personnel. 


THESE 
Jenkins, 
William 
and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
photographs. $3.50. 

A text and guide to child development 
principally to parents, about 


ArE Your CHILDREN, Gladys Gardner 
M.A., Helen Shacter, Ph.D., and 
W. Bauer, M.D. Scott, Foresman 
Educational Publishers, 
1949. 192 pages, 200 


addressed 


their children. Richly illustrated and 
readable. A chapter is devoted to each 
age group from the five-year-old to 


adolescence. It includes a sensible, natur- 
al approach to sex education, of special 
help to parents. 


Present Trends 

(Continued from page 44) 
what to do about it. If only one or 
two sources are to be read, the mono- 
graph by Van Riper (3) and the book 


by Johnson, et.al. (2) will provide a 
satisfactory basis for the most de- 
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sirable treatment of the stutterer in 
the classroom. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Ainsworth, Stanley. Speech 
Correction Methods. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1948. 

Chapter VI of this textbook for 
clinicians describes goals, techniques, 
and therapies in common usage _ in 
the treatment of stuttering. 

2. Johnson, Wendell; Brown, Spen- 
cer; Curtis, James; Edney, Clarence; 
and Keaster, Jacqueline. Speech 
Handicapped School Children. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1948 

Chapter II provides a sound point 
of view for assisting children to make 
better adjustments in the classroom 
Chapter V deals with the problems of 
stuttering. The entire book was writ- 
ten expressly for the classroom teach: 
er who is interested in helping chil- 
dren with speech problems. It repre- 
sents the coordinated thinking of 
several highly competent individuals 


- in the field of speech and hearing dis- 


orders. 

3. Van Riper, Charles. Stuttering 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 S. La. 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 1948. 35c. 

This inexpensive, sixty-page book- 
let should be read by all teachers and 
parents who come in contact with stut 
terers. It is designed particularly to 
give parents a better understanding 
of the nature of stuttering, how it de 
velops, and how it is treated. 

4. Van Riper, Charles. Speech 
Correction: Principles and Methods 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1947. 

For those who wish a more de 
tailed presentation of the nature an¢ 
treatment of stuttering, Chapters X 
and XI in this textbook are authori 
tative and easily understood. 
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